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From the Knickerbocker. 


Seringapatam: 
or the story of the Man who had nothing else to do, 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Next to being harrassed by duns, run down by 
constables, and taken up by the gout, I do believe 
the man who has ‘nothing to do,’ leads about the 
most vagabond sort of a life ever allotted by Prov- 
idence to any thing in the shape of a man. I 
believe this to he a rule without an exception; a 
Jaw without the glorious uncertainty of the law. 
Your man of fashion is a men of business; al. 
ways busy in his line. His lacquies, his tailors, 
his stables, and his debts, furnish him with ‘a place 
and constant employment,’ independent of every 
thing else. Your vagabond has his occupation, 
his trade, his standing in society. He falls into 
his place as scientifically as a cornstalk militia. 
man, ata regimental review, and goes through 
all the evolutions of his craft. The strolling beg. 
gar carries a sick child, or a greasy piece of parch. 


ment ‘rom a corporation officer, with a long tale }, 


at the end of it, or grinas on a squeaking hand. 
organ, or plays a fiddle to a dancing baboon.— 
These worthy people all have something to do.— 
You can understand what they are mude for.— 
The world wouldn’t have all sorts of people 
in it, without them. 

Well, the point to which I am coming is this. 
I once knewa man whohad nothingto do. He 
was the circumstance of an accident and a result. 
A mere ‘circumstance,’ for he was about as near 
nothing as nobody ; of ‘an accident,’ for a rich 
old uncle left him a fortune, through forgetfulness 
to make a will, and leave it to his housekeeper, 
as he had promised ; and ‘a result,’ for it neither 
turned his head or changed his disposition ; it es- 
tablished him, my old friend Jeremiah Lincoln, 
for that was his name, in the indominitable reso. 
lution to be ‘a gentleman.’ And he had but one 


definition of that word; ‘a man who has nothing}, 


todo. He didn’t fish it out of Doctor Johnson ; 
he was his own lexicographer. 

This resolution had been formed after mature 
reflection. It came about inthis way. 


ler, a big, brawney Dutchman. I knew him well, 
and he was a ‘peeler.?. The school-house was a- 
way off at the cross-roads, a mile and a half from 
our village, in a little clump of a buttenwood 
grove, interspersed with birch sprigs, originally 
though they were being thinned out in our time ; 
and it was a tiresome walk, fora lad who carried 
a half.conned lesson in one side of his head, and 


a well-conned idea of the quality of the birch. || 
Jeremiah always said it || 
was too much for him ; between the mother and || 


sprigs, in the other side. 


the master, he would absolutely be worked to 
death; and this unhappy result might have actu- 
ally come about, but for the lucky circumstance 








Jeremi. |, 
ah had been overworked when he was a boy.—|, 
His mother sent him to school to one Stofle Pee- | 


the foot, and he went home a ‘striped pig.’ 
that was not all. 


Tam now to relate, which fortunately dropped in 
‘and not only preserved his valuable life, but fur- 
-nished and secured to the world the materials of 
| this instructive story. 

| It was this. Our worthy school-master among 
| other sapient inventions for teaching the young 
idea how to shoot, had a rule, that the spelling. 
class should every Monday morning, reverse its 
order from head to tail: the lads took each other 
down, as they caught the missed words through 
_the week, and on Saturday, the bey who stood 
head, took home a certificate of approbation in 
his pocket, and the unlucky urchin who stood tail 
was furnished with a contra certificate on his 
back. ‘The word, one Saturday, was ‘Seringa- 
patam. It took Jerry to the landing-place, at, 
But 


Master Peeler, for he was a 


genius in his line, gave poor Jerry the consolatory 
“piece of information, at parting, that unless he 
'spelled the word on Monday morning, syllable 
| by syllable, putting it together as he went along, 
he should have another ‘waking up,’ that would 


| jaw-breaker. 
it no-how. 


be a caution to him allthe days of his life. 
Faithfully did Jerry strive to master that hard. 

mouthed word ; to him, it was a_regular-built || 
He couldn’t twist bis tongue round 

He spelled it over a hundred times ; 


he dreamed about it at night ; he turned it over, 
took it apart, and tried and tried it, until its ting. 
‘ling sound rang in his ears like forty sleigh.bells ? 


| leth. 


and when Monday morning came, he sat by the | 


fire, with his spelling-book before him, the very 
picture of despair. That word was his Shibbo. 
The school-hour was approaching ; and, 


’ 


_with the sensations of a culprit going to the gal- 
_lows, he buckled his strap around the book, slung 


it over his shoulder, and flung himself out of the 
door. As he tracked his way towards the scene 


of his anticipated ignominy, the fresh and clear} 





er at his heels ! 
| . . . . 
that all his cogitations, except the last expression 


breeze of the morning seemed to reinvigorate his 
mind. His meditations took another turn. ‘I 
wonder,’ said he to himself what use there is in 
going to school for ever 2?” What good will it do! 
me to be banged and banged about, like a dog ? 
I wish I was agentleman! I wish [had nothing || 
todo! Master Peeler is a great rascal. He 
would’nt knock me about so, if I wasa man.— 
’il not go to school to be hammered in this way ;’ 
and his wrath rising with his recapitulated wrongs, || 
he clenched his fists and broke out aloud, ‘]’il be || 
| hanged if I do ! 

‘If you do what? 
him. 

He looked around and there was Master Peel- 
Not recollecting at the moment, 


said a stern voice, behind 


had been confined to himself, and seized with the 
belief that all the disrespectful thoughts which 
had been so vividly present to his mind, had been 
uttered in the ear of the dreaded form whose 


‘frown chilled his blood, he uttered one shriek of 


terror, flung away his book, and taking to his 
heels, never looked behind him, until he had bol- 


| shamefully, shockingly, ill-treated. 





ted in at his mother’s door, and slammed it at his 
back. ‘Mother,’ said he to the astonished old la- 
dy, ‘Mother, I'll be darned if I’m going to be lick. 
ed ag‘in, for all the Seringatangtangsin the book ! 
I won’t never go to school no more! I won't— 
I won't !’ 

The argument that ensued is of no consequence 

‘here. ‘The fact is, that Jeremiah Lincoln’s labors 
| terminated at ‘Seringapatam.’ 
The next time I saw bim was in a stuffed and 
cushioned chair, in the back room of a quiet house 
‘in a retired part of the city. Three years had 
gone by, and the men and the things of the world, 
like the beads in a klaidescope, had assumed, af- 
ter the successful casts of time, new combinations 
of shape and coloring. Jerry was enjoying the 
comforts of three thousand dollars a year; had 
sunk into the repose of perfect retirement ; had 
| reached what he conceived to be the summit of 
earthly felicity ; and e¥en the village school mas. 
ter had been foi gotten, orat least forgiven. 

The docile spirit of the boy, which, never, ex- 
cept on the one memorable occasion alluded to, 
had risen to fever head, now slept behind the 
mirror of his blue eye, as calm and serene as the 
clear skyin a quiet lake. He never opened a 
book—they were tiresome ; nor a newspaper— 
they were’exciting. He walked around the square 
when an umbrella was not necessary, or took an 
airing with Tom, ina tilbury, and a ‘family horse.’ 
But in process of time, the ‘sights’ in the neigh- 
borhood became old ; the faces he was accustom- 
ed to see, familiar ; he had told all he knew to 
| every body with whom he was acquainted, and a 
little enlargement of his sphere of action became 
perceptible He strayed one day to the site of 
a new building some squares off ; and while a. 
musing himself by looking at the hod-men earry- 
| _ing their burdens up the long ladders, a brick fell 
| upon his head. Whatever there was within, 
however, was so well protected, that the uncivil 
| salutation produced no very alarming consequen- 
‘ces. He was picked up, set on his feet, the blood 
and dirt wiped away,a patch applied to the wound, 
| and to the kind inquiry, ‘what the Harry he was 
| about standing there right in the way,’ his unso- 
| phisticated answer was, the had nothing else to 

do.’ 
| This little incident might have been of service 
to him, if he had had any employment at home. 
“But that being out of the question, he was soon 
| abroad again ; and the next time I saw him, he 
| wore an air of sullen disquietude. He had been 
‘What do 
you think ? said he ; ‘I stepped aboard a steam- 
boat at the wharf, yesterday ; I was looking 
through her—I had nothing else to do, you know 
—and before I was aware, [ found we were trav- 
elling up the North River! I couldn’t think of 
going from home. I had no money—no clothes 
—knew no body; and when I politely asked 
them to set me ashore, and let me go home, they 
told me I might mind my own concerns, and that 
I had no business to go on board, if I wasn’t go- 
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ing to Albany! ‘But that’s not all, said he. | would be a great thing ; it would be so intercs. “Prading in Bed.” ‘eal 
looking cautiously around, to see if any body |; ting to hear him talk ; lawyers know every Sam Slick, who wanted to gull an old Gen. 
could hear; ‘they actually sent me on shore, in| thing, and a little more, they say ; ard may be}/eral in a bargain, contrives to sleep with him, 7 
a little boat ten miles off, because I could not! he has nothing else to do. and “soft sawders” him with stor‘es. Among 
pay my passage ; and I begged my way down) An opportunity soon offered. Having noth- |the rest, he relates an adventure of his own ee 
in a truck cart’ I expressed my sympathy.—| ing else to do, Jerry endorsed a note fora ncigh-|| with an Englishman. The inn was crowded ai 
‘And yet,’ continued he, ‘when [ went to the | bor, and in due time, much to his astonishment,!|and Sam could get no rest, unless he shared im 
police office to complain of this kind of treat-|| was notified that ‘the holder looked to him for)| with John Bull, who was already abed. Sam bent 
ment, stealing me away from my home and/ payment’ He stepped in to the little lawyer to | undressed, “put out the light,” and in “like a A 
friends in this way, they actually laughed at/| take advice. He found him poring over an old. bed-bug.” peal 
me, and said as much as though it served me} parchment deed, which he had slipped out of|| “The critter was a lying with his back to mot 
about right ; and that, as I had ‘nothing else to the drawer, into which he slipped the novel he! me, a-snoring like a bull, and more than once cad 
do,’ I might as well be riding ten miles out in a|| was reading, as Jerry cutered. A retaining fee, |had Ia mind to wake him, so that we might ~ 
steamboat, and ten back in a truck-cart, as not;) the advice required, which was, of course, to de- |have a fair start for it; but then I thought it om 
they didn’t see as it made any difference fend himself against the claim to tlie last ex. would only end in a fight, so I let him be. But ca 
I consoled the poor fellow as well as I could, | tremity, and a familiar chat of an hour, com. just as I was dropping off to sleep, the critter ne 
and we parted. | pletely broke the ice; and thenecforward, Jer.|| full toand kicked like a jackass. Lord, I thought = 
It was but a few days hfterward, that Jerry’s| ry made the attorney’s office a regular morning||he would have kicked we out of bed, or broke “ahh 
man Tom came to me, in great perturbation, | lounge. It was quite pleasant; the attorney || my leg, he kicked so like all-possessed. Thinks 7 
and told me that his master had becn missing all | was an agreeable little man ; an agreeable pair||T to myself, what on earth shall I do? Shall I ris 
night, and that he had accidentally found him |) of black eyes occasionally peered through a give him a stockdolager under the ear and wake Gan 
in the police office, where he then was, charged || glass door which divided the office from an ad-||/him up, or shall Iturn to and kick him in re. va 
with some offence ; and he begged me to come || joining sitting-room. An introduction to a pair|/turn again? I did’nt actually know what to ged 
down and sce what was the matter. I went.) of sisters, who formed part of the household||do; at last I gets upon my knecs, gist lays hold . 
Just as I had succeeded in elbowing my way establishment, soon followed ; and as the attor-|/of him by the shoulder, and inaaad him a wn 
through the crowd, [heard the name of ‘Jere- | ney sometimes had a clicnt, Jerry, who had|| with his face to me, a his back to the autatily ait 
miah Lincoln’ called “outs-and there, sure e-|) nothing clse to do, now and then strayed into|/of the bed. Now, says I, kick away till rou po 
nough, stood my poor fi d, looking as wo-be.| the family apartment. are tired, will ton my hearty and you a awe 
ee ae as the morest drab of asky-|| One day he was sitting in the attorney’s office || hurt nothing but the wall. Well if he did'nt = 
ark in thedock. ~* as usual. “The parchment deed la cj o. it tte s ° 
‘Swear the witness,’ said the magistrate ; and| table; the ani were eon’ atk epee poy eae lol pig EM i Prin as 
the witness was sworn. eee the offence ?’ || the forehead ; and Mr.Coke, addressing himself || off to sleep, and left him a batterin’ away at the ; 
ne te swt hander ; how a fellow || very kindly to his friend, opened the following}| wall with his heels like a paver’s rammer. ati 
ad been arrested for stealing a pocket-book in || discourse : in’ ol; rite 
the strect, last night ; how a sct of rowdics had ‘Well, Jerry, my boy, when is it to come off ! a AL ig ae eee — aa 
rescued him; how they procured aggistance, ‘Come off ?—what come off” seed. He had ‘ial wide open, a-showin’ 
and — a lot of the chaps, and this was|| ‘Oh, the wedding! It’s no joking matter)|of his shags of teeth like a horse ae he snee- os 
gare tre ie yi say tothis ?’ roared the magis. Nike ‘a i , ay —_ Se “gi epi gf ( tosre cag tengo i 
cand g pa th _ wa aT ga sly dog! Why x from siting sO. rr eyes were open too, obt 
,eh! or some men s 
Jerry mumbled over a miserable explanation, Jerry was thunder-struck ! like the Dutch 6 oar = pea ne oa 
the amount of which was, that seeing the The attorney proceeded. ‘Never mind ; I|| glass eye, in the cigar house,) and they stared = 
crowd, he just stepped over, and was trying to || forgive you ; you might have done worse, though || like the sok of Pr: owl tote had i ie . the 
find out what was the matter, having nothing | I say it, who should not say it. Sharp fellow!|| glassy, filmy, onmnteadat seal The ‘onli ~ 
Baa he was seized and carried to oe “~~ vente) seats ~~ =e in, and his nose looked pointed ; -" 
‘Ah! said the magistrate, recollecting him. |; Jerry;) yours on hers. Well, the sooner the <n Hullo, hina i sone we td al 
self. ‘I have seen you before ; you are the man || better, eh ? this poten 9 : tae o i whe a nme . her 
about town, that has nothing else to do. You To make the story short, Jerry ‘was into it.’||them agin het wilt thd A rht for me ‘“ ese gle 
may go; but,’ and he shook his finger, ‘if I ev-'; He had nothing clse to do, so they took him and//like all vengeance. But Nya ua a ~— ™ 
er see you here again, I’ll put you in a way to}| marricdhim ; and the last time I went that way, || With that I need down the clot! y = 
find employment ! the lawyer’s office was in Jerry’s front parlor ; side, and was a gettin’ out of bed "bia oat lee wa 
Jerry seized his hat and slunk out of the office || the rest of the family occupied the remaining toashéd him, and his skin wa ‘ Id del : ps 
like a whipped dog. part ; and a couple of spoiled urchins kept the||my, I tateed rime and took ig th ave of 
Finding these accidental scrapes were rather || nursery in an uproar. I saw him afterward in hive and put my car close to his oa th aie ed e 
troublesome, and very annoying ; particularly || the market, haggling for fish. ‘Jerry,’ said I, werk I oe! be Se if ks Welt ai" mr e Cr 
as, having nothing else to do, his mind invaria.|} ‘I’m glad to see you ; how do you get along THAN ' fo wad I ewe It A eB ca 
bly ruminated darkly and sadly upon one until || now-a-days ?” 1 plex ae he had reeh one hi ern : ng th 
he got into another; he bethought himself of|| ‘Bad enough !” ae {2 aval foae anon & ha 
ee more circumspect life, and stepping || ‘How ?’—~a wife, children, dog, cats; cupids,!| We hada crowner’s inquest on the body, and “ 
mac phen es orga aetna a ‘aed and neo else to do ? the crowner, who was a bit of a wag, returned rs 
Seaenahonete ctgeclallth ta'sphdah - g ‘ : = 1€, vy a tear in his eye; ‘I’ll||a verdict, “died of fright, a-sleeping along with 
, ’ ’ 1e active || be darned if I wouldn’t rather go back te old||a Yankee.” we 
world is busy; so he began to look around for!) Peeler, and learn to spell Seringapatam ne 
some perfectly safe and lawful way of killing : ha 
the time, which, day by day, he found lisiiig A Texas editor says there are some folks who a 
on hishands. He had noticed in his walks, a Novel Caleulation—The national debt of || ® pane ing per tte ge at 
Jawyer’s office, and sitting within it, a quiet, de. Greet Britain, says the Philadelphia Spirit of eh 4 — wy rs tage = i neon 
mure looking little man, with his chin on his! the ‘Times, is more than a dollar per minute from eo fee a “sp pine? yn — 
Deaind tind epiectnaded'tis és Wide.“ PP nat ial |the time Adam and Eve were in Paradise, by sin, and fit only to associate with the Camanches 
oullt Sorby: to Siabaae “sila te & dakinain? : of the best accounts, to the present moment—i. e. who have neither honor, honesty, nor the fear of 
’ yi : : God before their eyes.’ And all this for the price 
I could but serape an i , || any time this year, GaN = P 
pe acquaintance there, it Hof a newspaper subscription. 
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The Blush. 


The soft warm air scarcely stirred the leaves 
of the vine, that clustered about the bower of 
Eve, as she lay with pale cheek and languid 
limbs, her fi st-born daughter resting upon her 
breast. 

Adam had led his sons to the field, that their 
sports might not disturb the repose of our first 
mother, and the low murmur of the tiny cas. 
cade, the monotonous hum of inseets, and happy 
twitter of unfledged birds, all wooed her to 
slumber; yetsheslept not. She looked with a 
mother’s deep, unutterable love, upon the face of 


her babe; yet tears were in her eye, andanxiety | 
y ’ A | 


upon her brow. Herself the last, the perfection 


of the Creator’s workmanship, she still marvel. | 


Jed at the surprising beauty of her daughter.— 
She looked into its dark liquid cye, and drank 
deep from the fountain of maternal love. She 
pressed its small foot and uand to her lips, hug. 
ged it to her heart, and felt again the bitterness 
of transgression. She thought of Paradise, 
whence she had expelled her children. She 
thought of generations yet to come, who might 
curse her for her misery. She thought of the 
swect beauty of herchild on whom she had en. 
tailed sorrow, suffering and temptation. She 
felt it murmuring at the fountain of life while 
it stretched its little hands to her lips. 

She turned aside the thick leaves of the grape 
vine, and looked out upon the clear blue sky, 
over which scarcely floated the thin white 
clouds. ; 

“My daughter,” she faintly ejaculated, “thou 
knowest not the evil Ihave done thee. Let 
these bitter tears attest my penitence. Let me 
teach thee soto live, thatthou mayest hereafter 
obtain in another world the paradise thou hast 
lost in this—lost by thy mother’s guilt. O, my 
daughter, would that I alone might suffer, and 
the whole wrath of my offended Creator might 
fall on my head, and thou, and such as thou, 
might escape.” 

The tears, the penitence of Eve prevailed! 
a heavenly messenger was dispatched to console 
her, to lift her thoughts to better hopes and less 
gloomy anticipations. Since the sin of our first 
parents, and their banishment from Paradise, 
these angel visits had been ‘few and far between,’ 
and our first parent hailed his approach with 
awe and pieasure, 

“Eve,” kindly spake the divine visitant, “thy 
sorrow and thy penitence are all known to thy 
Creator, and though thy fault was great, he yet 
careth for thee. I am sent tocomfort thee. As 
thou didst disobey the commands of God, death 
has been brought indced upon thy posterity, but 
thy children need not curse thee. Thy daugh- 
ters shall imitate thy penitence, and to sccure 
the favor of Heaven, to each one shall be given 
a spirit capable of resisting the temptation, and 
assimilating to that holiness from which thou 
hast departed. Though sin and death have en- 
tered the world by thy means, thy children will 
still have only their own to answer lor, and may 
nox justly reproach thee for their errors.” “True, 
Lord,” responded Eve, ‘but the altered sky, the 
hard earth that scarcely yiclds i.s treasures to 
the labor of Adam, and the changed natures of 
the animals that once meekly and kindly sported 
together, all tell of my disobedience, and my 
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daughter will turn her eyes upon me when suf. 
fering and trial come,and that look will reproach 
me asthe cause. I am tol! that our children 
shall equal in number the leaves of the green 
wood, and the earth shall hereafter be peopled 
with beings }ike ourselves. I shrink to think on 
the mass of sorrow I have brought upon my 
daughters.” 

She looked fondly on her babe, and timidly 
raised it toward the benificent being who paused 
at her bower. “When men shall become nu. 
merous, and there shal] be many beings like 
these, fair and frail, may not their beauty” 
‘She paused and looked anxiously. “Speak, 
Eve,” said the messenger, “thy request shall be 
granted. Iam scent to bestow on thee whatever 
thou shalt ask for this thy first-born daughter.” 
“I scarcely know,” resumed Eve, thus encoura- 
ged, “but I would ask for this first daughter of 
an erring mother, something to warn her of 
even the approach of sin, that will whisper cau- 
tion, and speak of innocence and purity, Some- 
thing, O, gracious Lord, that will remind us of 
paradise.” 

‘‘Hast thou not all that, Eve, in the voice 
within—-the voiee of conscience ?” Eve drop. 
ped her head upon her bosom. ‘But that mon- 
itor may be disregarded, my daughters may,like 

their mother, stifle its voice, and heedlessly neg- 

eat its warnings. I would have something, 
that when flattery would mislead, beauty bewil. 
| der, or passion Jead astray, would outwardly, as 
| it were, bid them take heed, warn them to shrink 
from the very trail of the serpent whose insidi- 
~ poison may corrupt and destroy. Hast 
thou nothing that will be to the innocent, the 
virtuous, like a second conscience, to cause 
them to shrink even from the appearance of 
evil ?” ; 

The angel smiled and answered our mother 
with kindness, and a look of heavenly satisfac. 
tion. ‘Most wisely hast thou petitioned, O, 
Eve! Thou hast asked blessings for thy pos- 
terity—not for thyself. Thy daughters shall 
bless thee for the gift thy prayer has obtained.” 
The spirit departed. The gift he bestowed may 
be seen on the face of the maiden when she 
shrinks from the too admiring gaze, when her 
ear is listening to the tale of love, or flattery, 
when ia the solitude of her own thoughts she 
starts at her own imaginings, when she shrinks 
even from her own reflected loveliness in the se- 
erecy of home, or abroad trembles at the intru. 
sive touch or familiar language, of him who 
should be her guide, her protector from evil. 
That gift was the Biusu. 

















Hints to Dancers. 

We go to aball. Mercy upon us! Is this 
what youcall dancing? A man of thirty years 
of age, and with legs as thick as a gate-post, 
stands up in the middle of the room, and gapes 
and fumbles with his gloves, looking all the 
time as if he were burying his grandmother. 
At agiven signal, the unwieldy animal puts 
himself into motion; he throws out his arms, 
crouches up his shoulders, and without moving 
a muscle of his face, kicks out his legs, to the 
manifest risk of the by-standers, and gocs back 
to his place, puffing and blowing like an otter, 
after a half-hour’s burst. Is this dancing? 








Shades of the filial and paternal Vestris! can 
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this be @ specimen of the art, which gives elas. 
ticity to the most inert confirmation, which sets 
the blood glowing with a warm and genial flow, 
and makes beauty float before our ravished sen- 
ses, stealing our admiration by the gracefulness 
of each new motion, till at last our soul thrills 
toeach warning movement, and dissolves into 
ecstacy and Jove! Maiden with the roses lying 
among the twinings of thy long red hair, think 
not that the art ef dancing consists merely in 
activity and strength. Thy limbs, which are 
none of the weakest, were not intended to be 
rivals with a paver’s hammer; the artificer, who 
trimmed thy locks, had no idea that his labors 
were to be lifted three feet higher than thy nat- 
ural height from the ground ; spare thyself such 
dreadful exertion, we heseech thee, and consid. 
er that thine ankles, through strong and thick as 
St. George’s pillars, may still be broken or sprain. 
ed with such salutations. 








The True Sublime. 

A gentleman was once engaged in conversa- 
tion with a clergyman, and declared that no wri- 
ter, ancient or modern, rivalled Homer in the 
sublimity of his conceptions. To prove this as- 
sertion, he cited the following passage : 

“Jove frowns, and darkens more than half the 
skies.” There! cried he, what passage will you 
find equal tothis? A frown from my heathen 
Omnipotent, overshadows the skies with. dark. 
ness. 

The clergyman did not ruminate long for an 
answer. He opposed him by the following quo- 
tation of the 20th chapter of Revelations, verse 
llth: 

“And I sawa _ great white throne, and Him 
that sat on it, and from whose face the earth and 
heavens faded away, and there was found no 
place for them.” Your fabled god, he remark- 
ed, could only put half the heavens in a ferment, 
by the distortion of his visage. At the bare 
appearance of the Christian Diety creation trem. 
bles and seeks annihilation for shelter, 


_—=- 


Starting Children. 

The following extract contains sentiments and 
facts which cannot be too frequently read, or 
too deeply impressed upon the mind. 

‘Many an unwise parent labors hard and lives 
sparingly all his life, for the purpose of leaving 
enough to give his children a start in the world 
as it is called. Setting a young man afloat 
with money left him by his relatives, is hke ty. 
ing bladders under the arm of one who cannot 
swim; ten chances to one he will lose his blad. 
dersand go to the bottom. Teach him to swim, 
and will never need the bladders. Give your 
child a sound education, and you have done e- 
nough for him. See too that his morals are 
pure, his mind cultivated, and his whole nature 
made subservient to the laws which govern men, 
and you have given him what will be of more 
value than the wealth ofthe Indies. You have 
given him a start which no misfortune can de- 
prive him of. The earlier you teach him to de- 
pend upon his own resources, the better.” 














Particularly avoid three sorts of persons, name. 
ly, angry men, apostates and those given to 
change. 
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My Aunt Eleanor. 
BY FELIX FLYLFAF, ESQUIRE. 





My aunt Eleanor was a great oddity—a char- 
acter—an original. Her old maid, Sarah, des. 
cribe d her the best by saying slic ‘was the most 
contrayry woman sheever knowed.’ This was 
indeed my aunt’s great failing—contrariness ; 
she was the very reverse of Saint Paul, for she 
had learned, in whatever state she was, there. 
with to be dis-content. 

She came into the world one twenty-ninth 
day of February. This circumstance gave 
rise to a paradox, which it was my poor aunt’s 
pleasure to keep up: for, as I made a point of 
presenting her with a birth-day ode when the 
time came round—lIcap yearly as I may say— 
and as sie delighted to exhibit my youthful ef. 
fusions to her friends and acquaintance, many 
was the stare of astonishment, when the good 
old lady at seventy-eight, presented a copy of 
« rses, addressed “‘I’o my Aunt, on her twenty- 
sixth birth-day,’ 

I know not if there is such a bump as that of 
contrariness. If there is, no doubt my aunt was 
born with it, and it grew with her growth and 
strength ; and when quite a little one this dis. 
position manifested itself. If her mamma 
brought her a beautiful blue-eyed doll from the 
fancy fair, she would exclaim, '‘Ah, I wish its 
eyes had been black.’ And when her kind papa 
presented her with a delightful little picture 
book, the very prettiest of the ‘Juvenile Library,’ 
she would provokingly say, ‘O dear! I wish it 
had been Goody Two.shocs, instead of Robison 
Crusoe ! 

At school, it was justthe same. If you sent 
her a plumb cake she wanted a battledore and 
shuttlecock ; and if a battledore and shuttlecock 
had been presented, she was sure to have longed 
for a plumb-cake. On breaking-up day, while 
all the rest of the school were enjoving them. 
selves, and exhibiting their prizes to each other, 
Miss Eleanor, was found erying in a corner.— 
Her governess, the cream of the milk of hu- 
man kindness, hastens to console her ; and, on 
inquiry, finds that she is weeping because her 
morocco work-box is not a silver pencil.case. 

My aunt was marriedecarly. Her first season 
at Cheltenham procured her an admirer. Capt. 
C.cf the 50 somethingth—I forget the exact 
number of the regiment—who was considered 
to be a very eligible match, both in point of pock. 
et and pedigree. Congratulations poured in on 
all hands; young ladies descanted on the cap. 
tain’s fine person; old ones on his gentlemanly 
manners; and those who were intimate indeed, 
ventured to suggest how nice it would be to 
havea large establishment and carriages of one’s 
own, and the entree of the very best society. I 
well remember the description my poor mother 
used to give of her first visit to Aunt Eleanor 
after ‘the conquest.’ Embraces ‘were exchan. 
ged—hands were shaken—compliments were 
paid. ‘Whata lucky girl you are, Eleanor,’ 
exclaimed my mother, ‘I’ve known many young 
ladies take the waters sixteen seasons running, 
without so much as a flirtation; and here you 
g°, for only one poor month, and a gallant cap. 
tain falls a dying for you.’ ‘Ah ! replied the 














blooming damsel, ‘it’s all very well, I suppose, 
but oh! if ithad but been the major ? 

My aunt was blessed with only one ehild, a 
son—‘if it had but been a daughter !—and that 
died young, in consequence, some say, of its 
mamma giving it physic contrary ‘o the doctor’s 
direction. My uncle popped off soon after,and 
from’that day to this she hes lived a life of com. 
petent contraricty--of independent oppositive- 
ness. From that day t» this, did I say—alas ! 
not so; for my aunt isno more. She has died 
and Ieftine her hcir, contrary to all expectation 
—and this was her last, death-bed request— 
‘Dear Neddy, bury me with my feet towards 
the west, and let my coffin be made of lignum 
vite -—wood of life. 











From the Sunday Morning Atlas. 
A Stratagem. 


‘I really don’t know which I love best,’ sa‘d 
Jane Manvers to her friend Marian Westell, as 


she returned from a splendid party where she}, 








was the ‘admired of all admirers,’ William Stan- 
| ton or Frederick English. Out of a host of ad- 
_mirers that my fortune, now that I am an heir- 
| ess, has ‘brought to my fect, I have sclected 
‘them. They are neither rich—both are filled 


' with sentiments of honor so far as expressions |! 


and general conduct go. Both love me. Nei. 
ther have expressed it in strong terms—-but cith. 


er only wait for the neecssary encouragement, I} 
am sure, to pop the question. To either my]. 





fortune would be anadvantage. ‘They may—it 


is an ungencrous thought—but I cannot help! 


entertaining it, love my fortune and not me. Do 
you know, Marian, I have strong thoughts of 
| putting their love to tlie test.’ 
‘How can you do it ? 


inember that I had a cousin who was supposed 
to be lost at sea, and the property which has 
made a poor, unnoticed girl, so much courted, 
was to be his, if he were living.’ 

‘Yes, but you have had fulland positive proofs 
of his decease? 

‘I know it, but the world docs not, nor can my 
two favored lovers be acquainted with the fact. 
I therefore propose to state in the papers that 
my cousin is not dead as was supposed. ‘To 
give up fora time my splendid establishment, 
and retire into comparative poverty. It is said 
that kings and heiresses rarely hear the truth 
from the flatterers by whom they are surroun. 
ded. This will at least test my friends. What 
think you of my plan ? 

‘Excellent—try it by all means,’ 

The idea was acted upon, and it was curious 
to sec how Jane’s admirers dropped off one by 
one. Her two lovers waited upon her at first 
in her retirement, and Jane was more puzzled 
thanever whichto choose, Frederick English’s 
visits in a short time became more like angel’s 
—that is, few and far between—while William 
Stanton’s were constant. 

Upon one of them, he said, ‘my dear Miss 
Manvers, I have known you long. In the days 
of your prosperity—surrounded as you were by’ 
many lovers who were affluent, I did not dare 
to disclose to you a passion which I had felt 
from the moment I knew you, and which has 





grown and strengthened with my acquaintance. 





‘Ihave thought of a way. You may re- || 


a 








Now that you are poor like myself, the diffidence 
which had else hermetrically sealed my lips 
from divulging my hearv’s passion, is removed, 
Iam not affluent, but I can support you with 
respectability at least, and if you will accept 
for your husband one who loves you devotedly, I 
do not think you will ever regret the hour that 
makes you mine. At least I will never give 
you canse.’ 

‘I believe you, dear William,’ said Jane, ‘and 
if you will accept a beggar, for I am little bet. 
ter—’ 

‘Say not so—I cannot listento such wrong c-. 
ven from your own lips.’ 

‘Your fortuncs will not suffer by the union.’ 

‘That they nevercan. Wheu shall our mar- 
riage take place ?” 

‘Next week, if you will.’ 

‘At your lodgings here ? 

‘No, at the house of a friend. Call for me 
and we will proceed together there.’ 

At the day appointed, William was in readi. 
ness, accompanied by Frederick English.— 
They were both surprised at the magnificence 
of Jane’s attire, and thought it somewhat out of 
character with her circumstanecs, but how 
/much more surprised were they when stepping 
into the carriage with Jane and Eliza, they were 
driven to Jane’s former residence, and found 
her still the mistress and the Heiress, and learn. 
ed the plot by which she had tested her lovers. 
The way Frederick cursed himself and his for- 
tune ‘was not slow.’ 

Girls, you who possess money, make it a 
point of finding out before the irrevocable knot 
is tied, whether you are loved for yourselves or 
‘your furtunes. 


| 








Woman. 
The perecption of a woman is as quick as 
‘lightning. Her penetration is intuition ; almost 
instinct. By a glance she will draw a deep 
-and just conclusion. Ask her how she formed 
it, and she cannot answer the question. A phi- 
_losopher deduces inferences; and his inferences 
sballbe right ; buthe gets at the head of the 
staircase, if I may say so, by slow degrees, 
mounting step by step. She arrives at the top 
of the staircase as well as he ; but whether she 
flew there is more than she knows herself.— 
While she trusts her instinct she is scarcely ev- 
er deceived, but slic is generally lost when she 
begins to reason. 


Sherlock. 





Deatu.—It has been customary, in some of our 
cities and towns, for young ladies to walk in thin 
shoes and delicate stockings, in mid-winter, A 
healthy, blooming young girl, thus dressed, in vi- 





‘olation of Heaven’s laws, pays the penalty; a 


‘ehecked circulation, cold, fever and death.— 
‘What asad Providence !” exclaimed her friends. 
Was it Providence or her own folly! A beauti- 
| ful young bride goes out night after night to par- 
ties in honor of her marriage. She has a slight 
sore throat, perhaps, and the weather is inclem- 
ent; but she must wear her neck and arms bare, 
for who ever saw a bride in a close evening dress ? 
She is seized with inflamation of the lungs, and 
dies before her bridal days are over. “What a 
Providence !” exclaimed the world, *‘cut off in the 








[rot of happiness and hope!” Alas! did she 


not cut the thread of life herself! A girl in the 
cuuntry, exposed to our changeful climate, gets a 
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new bonnet instead ofa flannel garment. Rheu- 
matism is the consequence. Should the girl sit 
down tranquilly with the idea that Providence has 
sent the rheumatism upon her, or should she 
charge it on her vanity and avoid the folly in fu. 
sture! Look, my young friends, at the mass of 
diseases that are incurred by intemperance, in. 
discret dressing, tight lacing, &c., and all is qui- 
etly imputed to Providence. Is there no impiety 
as well as ignorance, in this? Were the physi- 
cal laws strictly observed from generation to gen- 
eration, there wou'd be an end to frightful diseas- 
es that cut short life, and of the long maladies 
that made lite a torment or trial. It is the opin. 
ions of those who best understand the physical 
system, that this wonderful machine, the body— 
that “goodly temple’—would gradually decay, 
and man would die, as few now die, as if falling 
to sleep. [ Miss Sedgwick. 





— 





VARIETY. 


An Excellent Schoclmasiter. 

The Boston correspondent of the New-York 
Journal of Commerce, tells the following capi- 
tal story of a New-York Schoolmaster, whose 
perseverence and fertility of resources must 
have fitted him fer operations on an extended 











scale :— 

I heard one of your committees interfering 
with a vengeance, aud turning out a schoolmas. 
ter for committing cnormities in the way of il- 
lustrating his lessons. It appears that he had 
enlisted the feelings of his pupils in natural phi- 
losophy, and tried to get some apparatus, but 
was told to do the regular teaching and “leave 
the nonsense.” But nothing daunted, he got 
some apparatus himself, and told the boys if 
they would bring him a mouse or two the next 
day, he would show them the effects of nitrogen 
gasuponthem. ‘The nextday came, in great 
wrath, the committce to reprove him, because, 
forsooth, the boys, in their eagerness to learn, 
had been up all night trying to catch mice fur 
their master, and disturbing their houses! He 
promised to do better, but when he came to as- 
tronomy he committed a more atrocious crime 
—for being deficient of an orrery, he took the 
biggest boy in school, and placing him in the 
middle for the sun, and told him how to turn 
round and round slowly upon his axis, as the 
sun did ; then he placed alittle fellow for Mer- 
cury next to him; thena girl for Venus; then 
a fiery little fellow for Mars, and so on, till he 
got all the planetary system arranged, explain- 
ed to cach one how fast he was to go, and how 
many times to turn on his heels as he weut 
round on his orbit. 

Then giving the signal, the snn commenced 
revolving, and away went the whole team of 
plants around him, each boy keeping his proper 
distance from the centre, trotting with proper 
velocity in his orbit, and whirling around in 
due proportion as he performed his revolution. 
It must have beon a rare sight, and a lesson 
which the boys long retained ; for do you think, 
my dear sir, that John, who represented Merca- 
ry, would ever forget that he was nearest the 
sun, and thathe had an easy time walking round 
the stationary lubber in the centre, while Will, 
who represented Herschel, must have been out 
of breath in scampering round his orbit ? 


Bat if the boys did not forget their lesson, 
neither did the master ; they danced, but he paid 
the piper ; for, horrified, the committee dismiss. 
ed fiim at once—hic had been teaching, for aught 
they knew, the dance of the Turkish dervish- 
es, 








Fever and Aguc. 

The editor of the Champion of Democracy 
thus “lets out.”. We do not envy the man his 
ague, but we are not sorry he has it. It shakes a 
capital article out of hiw :— 

“We can shake hands with an earthquake, 


a voleano, out laugh a thunder storm, whistle 
the wind out of countenance, drive a hurricane 
tandem, catch whales in the Maclstroom, and 
boil them in the crater of Vesuvius; we can kiss 
a pretty woman, and laugh when we feel our 
check tingle under the infliction of her delicate 
hand—but we cannot write editorials when our 
aguc fit is threateaing to make ten thousand 
little stars from the fragment of this world on 
which we live. 

All that we mean to say is, thata man can’t 
| be expected to do much, when he is alternating 
between those agreeable states of heat and cold ; 
wherein consists the beauty of fever and ague, 
Some old philosophers were of opinion that the 














'wicked would be punished hereafter by being 
first bar-boiled, and then cast into an ice bath ; 
and this process to be continually repeated. On. 


ague ! 

A poet once said “variety’s the spice of life 
that lends existence half its zest ;” but the poet 
although he was good at theory, knew nothing 
atall of practice. Hot and cold, cold and hot, 
there’s varicty—no “spice” about it, unless qui- 
nine comes under that genius; and so far from 
“lending existence” to any thing, it knocks a 
man intononentity, much quicker than a rail. 
road could. 

Confound the fever and ague ! 

Hold on! we take that back. Spoke too 
late, by George! Here it comes With a kind of 
a sh-a-a-a-a-king, and a sh, shi, shi—vering, and 
hu, hu, ho—hudlings and a, a, a—ho, Lord! 








Whiskers. 

The Lady’s Book—authority in such matters 
—thus speaks of the ridiculous dandy custom 
of wearing long, bushy whiskers. 

Doubtless it is one of the most desirable ob- 
jects with young ladics and gentlemen to appear 
amiable in the eyes of each other ; but it is quite 
as evident that they often mistake the proper 
course for the attainment of that object. Let 
us take for example, those beaux who labor so 
assiduously to cultivate huge whiskers, Boz 
Locks, and Mustaches. Could the suffrages of 
the ladies generally be taken, we incline to think 
that these fancied improvements would be vo- 
ted quite objectionable. For besides the im- 
mense waste of bear’s grease which results from 
a taste for these ornaments, they so effectually 
conceal the countenances of the wearers, that 
young ladies are sometimes unable to distin- 
guish their own brothersand cousins. Persons 
who carry their face behind a mask of this sort, 
cannot be supposed to possess clear consciences ; 











for honesty and fair dealing have no motives for 


crack jokes with a tornado, dance on the top of | 


any such concealment. Ladies, if it’s true, are 
sometimes fond of lapdogs, cats, and kittens, 
and these have whiskers, and it may be that this 
subject caused the introduction of these appen. 
dages among the beaux. But a sheep, notwith. 
standing all that has been said about its simpli- 
city, is a superior animal to any of those just 
mentioned, and a sheep wears no whiskers.— 
And if asheep had any choice in the matter it 
would probably reject every addition of that kind 
which might be produced on its visage by such 
means as are employed among those of our own 
specics; namely, the application of bear's 
grease, &c. Inshort, we may venture to offer 
it as a general remark, that there is no really 
valuable animal whose face is disfigured by such 
additions, either natural or artificial, And, if 
our authority is worthy of any thing, such or- 
naments are by no means attractive to the more 
judicious portion of the female observers. 








Cold Comfort. 

A Yankee who has gone into [llinois and 
settled on some of the “digging” on Rock River, 
writes home to one of his friends, that he has 
been sick with the “fever and ager,” and almost 











ly think of it, a whole eternity of fever and| 


all his neighbors have been equally fortunate, 
He says they plant great quantitics of corn, but 
| what the drought of last summer did not spoil, 





the squirrels destroyed. He says the timber is 
| poor and scarce—water hard and limy,—heavy 
| winds in the springs, which blow in one direc 
_tion four or five days,—grain, flour and produce 
cheap,—groccries and dry goods high,—but lit. 
tle money, and most of that counterfeit. No 
regular business is carried on except rogucry ; 
therefore people from all parts of Union, from 
Europe, from Botany Bay, with a large sprink- 
ling of ‘cut-throats, black.legs, murderers, 
counterfeiters, robbers, thieves, and all manner 
of scamps which infest a new country. ‘This 
is no very flattering sketch, but as it is drawn by 
a resident, who says the country is not fit tolive 
in, it may be supposed to have some shadow of 
truth. The West is a beautiful and fertile coun- 
try, but it has its causes of discontent as well 
as New-York or New England. 








A Royal Nose.—At a table where the pres. 
ent Emperor of Austria, when only heir to the 
throne, was a guest, 2 question arose as to which 
was thestrongest part of the human frame, One 
said that he thought the legs, because they car. 
ried the whole body ; another spoke up for the 
arms, because of the labor they were capable of 
performing ; another said the head because it di- 
rected the whole. When the prince was ap- 
pealed to, he said that for his part, he gave his 
voice in favor of the nose. When the laugh 
which the odd idea of a prince (and every body 
laughs at the odd idea ofa prince) had ceased, 
his highness was asked for an explanation, when 
he pithily said:—“Why, Prince Metternich has 
led my father by the nose for these last twenty 
years, and it is still as good a nose as ever, and 
nota bit the worse for the exercise.” 








Men lose many excellent things, not because 
they want power to obtain them, but spirit and 
resolution to undertake them, and progress to. 











wards their acconiplishment. 
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The way not to fight a Duel. 

Another unlooked for termination to an intend- 
ed tragedy oceurrcd, some years ago, at Ports- 
mouth. Capt, Adamson was constantly com- 
plaining that his subaltern did not treat him 
with sufficient respect ; but the more he pointed 
out the necessity for his being accosted with 
the deference due to his age and superior rank, 
the more waggishly familiar would Ridley’s lan. 
guage and manner become. 

Adamson for a considerable portion of his 
life had held some post at an isolated corner of 
one of our West India islands, and being the 
“head buckra” while there, acquired an jdea of 
his own importance, with which, on his revisit. 
ing Britain, he was reluctant to part. [He was 
in the main, however, a kindly disposed person, 
bat very illiterate, and not over-blest with natu- 
ral sagacity; yet, despite the constant freedoms 
of Ridley, the captain was never so hoppy as 
when in his sub’s society. 


One day, nevertheless, the superior opined || 


that his lieutenant had carried the joke too far. 
The head and front of his offending was that 
of having called Adamson “Jimmy,” in the 
presence of some ladics, at whose house the 
captain flattered himself he was a weleome 
guest, not on'y for his amusing conversation, 
but from his rank in the army. 

“If ever you presume to cal! me so again, I 
shall tske serious notice of it,” he splutte' ed ; 
“James would be quite bad enough, young sir, 
but Jimmy—it is not to be borne—and I'll show 
you that I could, if I liked, bring you to a court 
martial for using language to your superior un- 
becoming the character of an officerand a gen. 
tleman.” 

‘*Court martial,” indeed!” replicd Ridley ; 
“try it, my jolly old boy ; why, you are known 
only by the name of Jimmy, and hang me, but 
I think you were christened Jimmy.” 

“T shall not bear this insolence ; you shall 
hear from me.” 

A friend of the captain’s waited on Ridley, 
informing him that his presence was expected on 
South sea Commoa at the hour of eight on the 
following morning. 

Before the clock struck, Adamson, his second, 
and a surgeon, to show that the bold challenger 
was determined to bring matters to a sanguinary 
issue, were scen onthe ground. The morning 
was raw and cold, a heavy sea.mist came rolling 
over the flat, much to the discomfort of one 
who had resided so long in the tropics. The 
trio remained at their post for an hour, yet Rid. 
ley came not; then Adamson, apoligizing for 
his having given his companions such unncces. 
sary trouble, took leave of them, and made his 
way to the barracks, breathing vows of ven- 
geance against the man whose conduct had for- 
ced him toscek the only means left of insuring 
future respect, yet who had shrunk from giving 
him any satisfaction; instead of which, the air 
and exercise had given him a ferocious appetite, 
his inward man betokened by certain grumb- 
lings that he required his morning meal with as 
little delay as possible. 

On entering the room, he found to his disagree- 
able surprise that no preparations had been made 
for his breakfast, his grate was empty, all look- 
ed cheerless and uncomfortable. 











“What is the reason of this shamcful neglect, 
sit ?” he demanded of his servant. 

“Why, please sir, Mr. Ridley’s man came 
and said as how I was’rt to gct breakfsst ready, 
but when youcame in from your walk I was to 
give you this.” 

Adamson glanced at the note presented ; it 
was in Ridley’s hand. Some new insult, doubt. 
less; he dared not open it while even the eye of 
his servant was upon him. Desiring the man to 
quit the room, he broke the seal and read-— 

“My pear Jimmy,—How could you think 
that I should be such a fool as to leave my wari 
bed to go out in the damp air for the purpose of 
shooting at you? Lord love your dear stupid 
head! Did I establish my character in Spain 











‘for nothing 2? Ask any man in the service who! 


knows me, whether I can’t afford to refuse 
‘fighting with my James. I hope the sca bree. 
zes have cooled your fever and made you hun- 
gry: I have a capital breakfast ready for you 
_—tcea, coffee, hot rolls, broiled ham, eggs, and 
what I know you dvat on—a red herring, stuffed 
with bird’s eye peppers. Come along at once, 
by the god of war, I shan’t wait for you half as 
| long as you were fool enough to cool your heels 
expecting me, What! fire at my own captain! 
my dear friend, Jimmy! Impossible ! 
Yours, as ever, Frep, Ripwey. 

P.S. If you don’t make haste, your West 
| India favorite will be overdone.” 

| Perfectly astonished at this epistle, half dying 
with emptiness, and really feeling a strong re. 
gard for the offender, Adamson did not think it 
| necessary to deliberate, but went direct to his 
_subaltern’s room, the savory steam of the viands 
urging his steps; he tapped at the door. 

“Come in, old boy!” was shouted by his tor. 
mentor, who, scizing him by the hand, placcd 
| him ina chair close to the fire. 
| “Mr. Ridley,” attempted Adamson, “this is 
| very extraordinary” 
“Warm yourself, Jimmy.” 

“I really ought to be offended, but» —— 
‘Eat, Jimmy.” 

“You are so fond of a joke that” 
“Drink, Jimmy.” 

ile interrupted the captain’s every specch by 
plying him with good things; and when he saw 
that the cravings of nature were satisfied, said 
to him, in a tone of mock gravity— 

“Now, my dear Jimmy, take my advice ; keep 
this little piece of folly of yours entirely to 
yourself, or you will be laughed at more than 
ever.” 

The butt did not take this council. It was 
to his unwiscly detailing the particulars, that 
the garrison owed the diversion occasioned by 
the story of thisdefeated duel. 


| 




















Anecdote of Bonaparte.—In the midst of a 
dreadful canonading, Bonaparte stuod leaning, 
nearly exhausted with several days’ hard fatigue, 
against the carriage wheel of a cannon, and was 
in the act of taking a pinch of his favorite stim- 


shot came and killed latter on the spot. With. 
out moving a limb ora muscle of his counte. 
nance, except in pity to bis fallen friend, Bona- 
parte turned to another, andasked if he had a 
box; “for,” said he, ‘‘our friend, I suppose, has 














taken his with him,” 


> ae 


The ‘Human Body” is thus aptly described 
by “Dow, Jr.” in one of his epistles in the Sun. 
day Mercury. Life and its petty struggles, 
and heartless ambition, is also plainiy told by 
the homely preacher. 

“What a preceious piece of goods I am! 
hardly fit for a mock auction shop; a damaged 
remnas3t of youthful ambition ; moth-caten by 
time, grown flimsy by age, and scratched to 
pieces by the cares, disappointments and trials 
of a vexatious world. I feel myself to be noth- 
ing more thana soap bubble, blown into exist. 
ence by the breath of Omnipotence ; and I cx. 
pect to he blown out of it by a puff from the 
same source. When my old coat gives evi. 





ulant from the box of an officer, when a cannon }|- 





dence of decay, I can get it scoured and mend. 
ed; a superanuuated pair of boots can find ren. 
| ovation in the lap of the cobbler; but when the 
‘body grows the worse for wear, no mortal hand 
can stay its destruction. Time has used me 
pretty well, however, considering the liberties I 
have sometimes taken with it. It has gently 
brought me to the calm evening of my days, 
' where life’s second twilight gathers round, and 
as it deepens, discloses the hand writing upon 
the wall of the west. “A fuir to-morrow for 
the weary Pilgrim.” I have not descended, 
my friends, intoa gloomy vale.’ Not a bit of it. 
I have reached the summit of a glorious hill, 
where the eternal sun of Hope shines down 
/and warms my back, as an off-set to the chill 
winds that whistle in my bosom. Here I can 
-mounta stump, and look over the whole land. 
scape of past existence. I can point to the 
| dim-blue horizon, and say, ‘There, behind that 
misty veil, lies the region of infancy, where I 


first pecked the shell and came squalling into | 


| the world with an eloquence that foretold my 
future calling; a little this side, I behold the 
blooming garden of childhood, in all its pristine 
loveliness, where I plucked the roses of joy, 
sucked all the sweet cider of life, mocked at 
care, and drove sorrow away wit!; a single boo- 
hoo; this side, are the green pastures of youth, 
over which I bounded with the blood of young 
ambition boiling in my veins, striving to imitate 
and emulate; nearer still extend the broad 
plains, fertile valleys, rugged hills, and wooded 
lawns of manhood, with an extensive varicty of 
prospect, here a gloom of sunshine, and there a 
gloomy shadow.” 








GramMarR.—We have lately met a little article 
going the round of our exchange papers, which 
happened in the ‘days of our urchinhood,’ and 
when we were one of the daily tenants of one of 
those edifices called school house, where ‘redin, 
riten and syferin,’ were tanght. We well recol- 
lect the circumstance, but are unable to say thro’ 
whose agency it has ‘leaked out.’ It is this— 


‘How many genders are there?’ asked the 
schoolmaster. 

‘Three sir,’ promptly replied the girl. 

‘What are they called ?” 

‘Masculine, feminine and neuter.’ 

‘Pray give me an example of each, said the 
master. 

‘Why, you are masculine because you are a 
man, and I am feminine because I am a girl.’ 

‘Very well—proceed.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said the little girl, ‘but I reckon 
Mr. Jenkins is neuter,for he is an old bachelor ! 
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Tre GENTLEMAN AnD THE Lapy.—Some fair 
correspondent has sent us the following effusion 
and we have placed itin the position it now occu. 
pies for the purpose of adding to it some remarks 
of our own. Our correspondent asks 


‘WHAT MAKES THE MAN ?’ 


‘What makes the man?’ the cut of his coat, 
The flourish of his cane, 

A few fine speeches learned by note, 
And a splendid watch and chain ? 


‘What makes the man ?’ the tip of his hat, 
His entrance into a room, 

The nicely folded and tied cravat, 
And handkerchief all perfumed ? 


‘What makes the man ? the curl of his hair, 
The rufiles so nice to view, 

The toilette studied with so much care, 
And the sport of a handsome shoe ? 


‘What makes the man ?’ his ready tact 
To help ladies to their shaw]s ? 

A brain that forever more is racked 
With visions of rides and balls ? 


‘What makes the man?’ his step so floet, 
When seen in the giddy dance, 

A quizzing glass levelled at all in the street, 
With inquisitive, eager glance ? 


This ‘makes the man’ in the eves of some, 
The person who loves a dash, [dumb, 

They would choose a heart that is void and 
If the pocket be lined with cash. 


They do not look for a gifted mind, 
That is not allured by gold, 

A soul improved and a taste refined, 
A spirit of lofty mould. 


This ‘makes the man ;’ ’tis an open heart, 
A temper of quick control, 
A spirit that never will stoop to art, 


And a delicate, feeling soul. A. K.C. 


The remarks which we wish to attach to the 
above lines are some which express an entire and 
absolute concurrence in sentiment with the above. 
He only is a man who possesses a heart—a soul. 
The distinctions and fashionable appearances of 
which our correspondent speaks, are not the im- 
pressions upon the outer surface which show 
that the spirit of man dwells in the breast ; they 
are but the signs which show that vitality remains 
and animates the frame of the half-animal, half. 
human speimen whose thoughts reach no eet | 





than the admiration of such gewgaws and foolish 
trumpery. 
While on this subject, we will, with leave, and 
all due deference, ask 
‘WHAT MAKES THE LADY 7’ 
‘What makes the lady ?’ a coquettish air, 
Or a deep-dimpled cheek and dark eye ; 
A face that is comely, a brow that is fair, 
Ora beauty not easy pass’d by. 


‘What makes the lady ?’ a teaching which tells 
Through the wild giddy dance how to glide ; 

A hat of the latest pew fashion and swell, 
And amien which speaks nothing but pride. 


Do these ‘make the lady ?’ no never, oh no! 
As well might the gilding which shines, | 








On the surface, compare with the lustrous glow 
Of gold, as these things with the mind. 


’Tis not the pure diamond, ’tis but base alloy, 
Which is every thing else ere ‘tis warm, 
‘A heart that’s upright will never decoy, 
And thet heart a true lady will form, 








Tut Poor.—We are much pleased to observe 
that Mr. Geo. L. LeRow, intends giving a series 
of Recitations atthe Court House in this village, 
this evening, (Saturday) for the benefit of the 
Poor. The object of Mr. L. is a commendable 
one, and those who attend will not only contribute 
to their own amusement, but extend a helping 
hand to the destitute. We bespeak for Mr. L. an 
overflowi.g house. The following are the pro. 
gramme, terms, &c.— 

lL. Othello’s Apology to the Senate,........Shakspeare. 


2. Hamlet’s Soliloquy on Death,.......... do. 

3. Picture of White’s Murder,..........Dan’l Webster 
4. Soliloquy of Richard the IIL,....--.-..Shakspeare. 
5. David’s Lament over Absalom,... .e«.N.P. Willis. 
6. Contrast of Canning and Broughain,....New Monthly 
7. The Goose, or Nature and Philosophy. 

8. Speech of Ringan Gilhaize,............Galt. 

9. The Maniac, scene in a mad house,....Lewis. 


Admittance to the Recitations will be 12} cts. witnout 
DISTINCTION. The proceeds of the evening will be ap- 
propriated for the poor of our village under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Peter P. Hayesand Win. Broas. 








For the Casket. 

Mr. Editor—Y ou said in your last number as 
how you wished for to get some philanthropic and 
kind-hearted person for to circulate a description 
paper for to purchase money and raise materials 
for to lengthen some of our ladieses cloakses.— 
Now, sir, I’se jist the chap what’s calkalated for 
that ere business—and I think you had better sign 


over the job to me as quick as possible, for you're | 


a makin yourself mighty unpopular among the 
young ladies by it. 

However, as you must first know my name, 
you or your reagers may find it out, (if you can) 
by finding out this ere Enigma. 

I am composed of 14 letters. 

My 1 10 13 is astrong symptom of drowsiness. 

My 2 9 4 5 14 isalways on hand in time of 
war, 

My 3 10 1 4 145 10 12 9 is sometimes the 
happiest period of married life. 

My 4 9 13 is that which my my whole will 
never have. 

My 5 6 13 isan abbreviation of 2 title on 
board a man of war. 

My 6 12 is very disagreeable to repeat. 

My 7 6 5 is always the end. 

My 8 29 is a chicken which has reached the 
prime of life, or a good old age. 

My 9 7 12 5 6 isa name found in Scripture. 

My 10 13 2 isa short poem. 

My 11 7 8 isan expression of contempt. 

My 12 3 6 12 is one of the U. States. 

My 13 6 5 is by the letter ‘ze’ made an Amer- 
ican coin. 

My 14 4 7 is the most proper mode of affir. 
mation. 

My whole is a villainous rascal and lodges in 
cellar No. 3 under the Village Market. Consta. 
bles be on the look out. Ww. F. B. 

Jan. 1840. 


ANSWER TO THE ENIGMA IN OUR LAST. 
‘Poughkeepsie Guards.’ 











#+>The Enigmas of F. m. and J.N. in our next. 


Hymenial. 
‘The silken tie that binds two willing hearts.’ 





MARRIED, 


On the Ist inst.. by the Rev. Mr. McLeod of Southeast, 
J, W. DYKEMAN, of Patterson, to Miss PHI. URA 
_BARNUM, of the former place. 

{The cake which acco:npanied the above notice, 
_needed no praising—it spoke for itself. The happy pair 
will please accept our thanks.) 


On Saturday evening last, by the Rev, P. P. mated 
Mr. Hiram Hartwick, to Miss Cuartotre Jenkins, 
of this village. 

On the 2d December, 1840, by Samuel Allen, Esq., 
Mr. Henry Divine, of Pleasant Valley, to Miss Harnist 
Cunver, of Washington. 

On the 2ith ult., by the same, Mr. Danret Harent, of 
Stanford, to Miss Ester H., daughter of Sam’! Holmes, 
of Washington. 

On the 3ist ult., by the same, Mr. Anrnony L. Bur- 
= of LaGrange, to Miss Deta Warp, of Pleasant 

valley. 

On the 31st ult., by the Rev. Philip Roberts, Jr., Mr- 
Isaac Happen, to Miss Marta Rappreyea,of Hi. Park. 

On the same evening,by the same, Mr. Lzonarp Car- 
a comp to Miss ANNA Maria Caten, both of Pleasant 

alley. 

On the evening of the 24th inst., by the Rev, A. Under- 
wood, Mr. Aaron Foster, to Miss Lorenpra, eldest 
daughter of John G. Seaman, deceased, late of Hyde 
Park, allof Poughkeepsie. 

Also, on the same evening, by the same, Mr. Wint1aM 
E. Harrrecp, formerly of Newark, N. J., to Miss Mary 
ANN Finn. allof Poughkeepsie. 

On the 22d inst, by the Rev. Mr. Tuckerman, Mr. 
Pome Cuatis, to Miss Jane C. Beaumont, all of this 

ace. 
J At Pleasant Valley, on the 23d inst., by William W. 
| Caulkins, Esq., Mr. Georcs Downtna, to Miss Mary 
Ann McCorp, all of Pleasant Vatley. 

On Wednesday evening, by the Rev. Mr. Leecock, 


ee 
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| infant daughter of Gideon 


'Mr. Lyte Van Nuts, to Miss “anan Monpy, all of 
| New Brunswick, N. J. 


Obituary. 


‘In the midst of life we are in death.’ 











DIED, 


On Sunday, the 20th inst., at his residence in Rhine- 
beck, Dutchess County, aftera short illness, Captaia 
| JEHOIAKIM Berea, in the 77th year of his age; an old 
‘and much respected inhabitant of that town. Few 
| deaths occur more to be regretted. He was a kind 
neighbor, valuable citizen and upright man. 
| In New-York, on the 4th inst., Mary Evizarern, in- 
| fant daughter of Robert and Ann Maria Russell, aged 

nine months. 

Ona Thursday, the 3lst ult.,at his residence in J sh- 
| kill, aftera long illness, Nicnotas Berry, in the 84th 
| year of his age. 
| At Voughkeepsie, maton | 2d, 1841, Louisa Fount 

. and Sarah Osborn, age 
| 7 months and 19 days. 


| On ‘Tuesday, the 22d December last, at his residence 
| in the townof Dover, after a short iilness, and in the 
full assurance of hope in Jesus, Mr. Esenezer Sre- 
VENS, inthe 66th year of his age. 

In the village of Pine Plains, on the 30th ult , after an 
illness of one week, Mrs. Evtza Hamm™onp, wife of Mr. 
Henry R. Hammond, and only daughter of James T. El- 
more, Esq., of Ulster pouty aged<7 years. Our short 
acquaintance with this lovely wuinan, prompts us in the 
fullness of our heart to say--rest, ye precious relic,— 
rest in gentle slumbers, till the trump shall give to thee 
the welcome signal, “Arise, shine, for your light ia 
come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon pe 











Agents. 


Alban cit yireses bens cote bee Wood, 34 le st. 
yee South,. e*eereeeree A. th nar Satoh ay 
Amenia,.....se+see++e00++G. Bishop. 
Amenia Union,...........-Milo Winchester. 
Brooklyn,.....+.ee+eeeseesK. P. Pease. 
Carmel, Putnam co........Owen T. Coffin. 
DOVO 6.0 0000 vse occccccseeed. W. Sleight. 
Dover, New- Hampshire,...8. H. Parker. 
Farmington, Ontario co...,Calvin Harrington, 
Jerome Van Voorhis, 
Fishkill, eeeereae eet eee eree 


Charles M Marvin, 
7 ne tencei Sg P. Porm. 
ayetteville, n co..Dr. Hard. 
Hartsville, 00 PURE s 6 cece ccd GS Wi Kay. 
Hackensack,. ere erew areas 8. Ww. Alger. 
Glenham,....-cee+see+ee+.G Brewster. 
LaGrange,..eeseseeeeeeee-B. F. Dubois. 
Low Point,...........+....Morton Brock. 
Monticello, Sullivan co.....James E. Quinlan. 
Northeast,..... eesseeeesssA. Dunbar. 
New-York city, eet ee eee eee B. de Lossing. 
Newburgh, ......-++++s.+-John Caughey. 
Pleasant Valley,.........+.-Edwin Dudley. 
Rahway, New-Jersey,.....Dr. A. I. Platt, 
South Cortland,Cortland co.James P. Swain.” 
Saratoga Springs, .........Joha Masten. 
Salt Point,..........++...-James M.Ward. | 
Washington Hollow,.......Daniel P- Eighmie. 


i113 Persons wishing to subscribe at any time in th 
course of the volume will be furnished with the Nos.9 








from the commencement. 
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THE MUSE. 








For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 


Toa Child. 


May fate’s wand touch the lightly, gentle boy, 
Nor hush too soon thy pleasant note of joy ; 
For there’s a shrine within thy youthful breast 
Of pure and holy thought, which the unblest 
And baleful wreaths of earth should never touch, 
O that their charm might never lure so much! 

I look upon thee as I could not bear 
That earth’s cold frowns should spoil a brow so fair, 
That thy sweet smile so full of purity 
Should turn to one of scorn, or ever be 
The herald of a cold and untrue heart ; 
That thou might’st ever be what now thou art 
Would be my dearest wish—but well I know, 
Alas ! toowell!! ‘tis not thy lot below, 


I may not always clasp that gentle hand 
Feeling as now that ’tis the stainless band 
Which binds thy heart in love to those who press 
It with a kindred feeling. And much less 
Can I e’er hope to see that open brow 
In after years as calm and bright as now, 

The hand of care must dim that sparkling eye, 

As though the fountain of its joy were dry ; 

And that young heart which beats so pure and free, 
Must stretch its strings to ruder minstrelsy, 

Ths lot of Man is on thee ! it will bring ~ 
Thy dearest virtues from their hidden spring 
To lay on earth’s co!d altar; and its hand 
Will spread temptations wheresoe’er thou stand. 
Yet, I would bid thee be not faint of heart, 

For there is One who knows thee vs thouart, 
And HE will guard thee, If thy soul doth turn 
In faith to him, its prayers he will not spurn ; 
And he will gather up thy shrinking trust 

And bid his spirit guide thine erring dust. 

Even now | hear thy voice in its young glee 
And list thy merry laugh unchecked and free 
And then I think me how that slender arm 
Will circle me; and I can feel thy warm 
And stainless breath e’en now upon thy cheek 
A token of a spirit sweet and meek 

And it is joy to me, such as I feel 
When visions of Heaven’s purity do steal 
Over my spirit, and I would not then 


That thou should’st know the cares and griefs of men, 


Yet if it must be so—God’s will is best, 

And he hath power and will to make thee blest ; 
And oh, may’st thou upon the tainted path, 

Walk with the changeless pear] that now thou hath, 
And when at last the grave shall ope for thee 

May thou lie down from all earth’s venom free, 

So when thy coming shall be told in Heaven, 


Thou may’st yield up thy soul as pure as it was given, 


ELLA, 
Poughkeepsie, Jan, 1841, 


eee 
For the Poughkeepsie Casket. 
Ambition. 
Who e’er hath heard ambition’s call 
Unwakened by its magic tone ? 


What peasant in his lowly stall, 
What monarch on his regal throne ? 


How oft the bugle’s blast hath breathed 
Vast feelings through the warrior’s soul, 

While vision’d laurel round him wreath’d, 
He pants toconquer and control, 


Oft hath the statesmen’s words of fire, 
Some list’ner flam’d with longings grand, 
To make a senate feel his ire, 
Or thunder mandates o’er thie land, 


Ambition! thine’s a boisterous sound 
But sweet to man, He feels a god 

Then stirs within,—deems the world bound, 
To move ob diont to his nod. 








ln tS ad 





From some high throne he'd frown bis power, 
Or scath with sword on whirlwind’s driven— 
A dark cloud in the sunshine hour— 
A meteor ’mid the calm of even! 


But still, ambition can inspire 
To god-like deeds the noble mind— 
Fill the pure heart with seraph fire, 
To shed bright blessingson mankind, —B. W. 


Albany, Jan. 1841. 
a 


Lake Byron, 


IN THE COUNTY OF WESTCHESTER, N. Ye 


By thy still waters, lonely Lake, 

The wild dove builds her hermit home, 
Aud there the matin song doth make, 

Where mornings all like Sabbaths come ; 
O’er thee she flits with silent wing, 

Or lulls thee with its silken sound, 
Thee—sleeping like a holy thing, 

And hid from all the world around, 


No voice along thy leafy shore, 
But nature’s hymns are rising there, 
Nor oft the echo-waking oar 
Disturbs thy breast, and haunted air ! 
A fane upon thy water side, 
With lights ablaze in every cell, 
How bright ’twould seem at eventide, 
How soft be heard its vesper bell! 


By thy still waters, lonely Lake, 
I too could build a hermit home, 
Where mornings all like Sabbaths break, 
Where Earth’s alarm can never come ; 
And there, this bosom, Heavenly Dove, 
A cell for thy repose might be, 
Forsaking all for worlds above, 
And all the world fo: saking me, 
See 


A Picture. 
The farmer sat in his easy chair, 
Smoking his pipe of clay, 
While his kale old wife, with busy care, 
Was clearing the dinner away. 
A sweet little girl, with fine blue eyes, 
On her grand-pa’s knee was catching flies, 


The old man placed his hand on her head, 
With a tear on his wrinkled face, 
And thought how often her mother dead 
Had satin the same, same place, 
As the tear stole down from nis half-shut eye, 
‘Don’t smoke,’ said the child, ‘how it makes you cry!’ 


The house-dog lay stretched out on the floor, 
Where the sun, after noon used to steal, 
The busy old wife by the open door, 
Was turning the spinning wheel— 
And the old brass clock on the mantel-tree, 
Had plodded along to almost three ;— 


Still the farmer sat in his easy chair, 
While close to his heaving breast, 
The moistened brow and the head so fair, 
Of his swect grand child were prest ; 
His head, bent down, on her soft hair lay— 
Fast asleep were they both on that summer day! 
Pe 


The Autumn Leaf. 
The Autumn Leaf, it faded fast, 
Before the chill and cheerless blast ; 
So friends and fortune fade away 
In sorrow’s sere and sunless day. 


The autumn leaf’s an emblem true 
Of summer friends and fortune too ; 
When storms arise they fly from grief, 
And leave us—like the summer leaf, 
TE 
Epitaph. 

Would you know what religion he had, 
Be his character thus understood— 

A dissenter from all that was bad, 
A consenter to all that is good, 


Truth and Error. 
BY H, R, WILD, 


There is a tuneful river 
In Erin’s isle, 
Where the sun-beams quiver 
In silvery smile ; 
Where the leaves that fall 
’Neath the autumn sky, 
Grow gem-like all, 
And never die :— 
And such is the stream by Truth enlightened; 
That leaves the breast by Wisdom brightened, 
Where even the joys that storms dissever, 
Are turned to gems that glow forever. 


There’s a darkling tide 
In the Indian clime, 
By whose herbless side 
There’s a sulphury slime— 
To the flower it touches, 
A scorching wave— 
To the bird that approaches, 
A weltering grave. 
Aud such are the waters of bitterness, rising 
In the desert bosom of dark disguising ; 
And the birds of joy and the flowers of feelieg, 
Must perish wherever the wave is stealing. 


Old Ireland. 


‘Phazma,’ (Mr, Ficld) of the Picayune’: 


Old Erin, green Erin has scattered o’er carth 
Wit, poetry, wisdom and music and mirth, 
The Emerald ever, though chained in the sea, 
Yields lustre to brighten the climes of the free, 
Her statesmen, her warriors, her patriots roam, 
And her prophets find honor in every land ; 
While Erin, poor Erin, still set in the foam 


She still rocks the cradle, but builds not the dome. 
Ever, like the green jewel, dispensing her rays, 
Though a diadem slave for a conqueror’s gaze, 
Yet proud and yet bright shall thy destiny be, 
First flower of the earth, and first gem of the sea! 


Ds vn ees a ewes | 
The Miser. 


Avaro grieves when the bright sun 
Through the blue sky his course has run ; 
Avaro grieves not that the night; 
Closes the beauteous orb of light : 

Or, that fair nature’s charms are hil 
Under night’s clondy coverlid, 

He grieves not that he’s thus benighted; 
But, that his candle must be lighted, 


Pan acres ee tee tas | 
The Touchstone. 


Midas, we read, with wondrous art, of old 
Whate’er he touched at once transformed to gold, 
This, modern statesmen can reverse with ease, 








Forgetfulness. 
When Jove was poor, the lad was frank and free, 
Of late he’s grown so full of pride and pelf, 
You wonder that he don’t remember me : 
Why so? you see he has forgot himself! 








THE POUGHKEEPSIE CASKET, 
J. H. SELKREG, PROPRIETOR AND PUBLISHER, 


Is published every other Saturday, at the office o 
the Poughkeepsie Telegraph, Main-street, at OnE Dot- 
LAR per annum, payable in advance. No subscriptions 
received for a less period than one year. 


The CASKET will be devoted to Literature, Science 


and the Arts ; Historical and Biographical Sketches ; 
Moral and Humorous Tales; Essays, Poetry, and 
Miscellaneous Reading. 


Any person who will forward FIVE DOLLARS— 





icy~ Any pe 
shall receive siz copies of the Casket for one year- 











The annexed exquisite little gem is from the pen of 


Of old Ocean, yet weeps neath despotic command, 
She's the birth-place of genius, but never the home, 


Touch them with gold, they’ll turn to what you please. 
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